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For the Youth’s Companion. 
PIETY IN A COTTAGE, 

In a pleasant little village in the interior of New- 
Hampshire, once lived an old gentleman and his 
wife by the nameof Delano. Methinks I see them 
now, as I did several years since, in their neat litle 
cottage, almost hidden from the eye of the traveller, 
by a luxuriant cluster of lilaes, whose branches 
bent modestly and gracefully over the roof as if to 
protect it, not only from the intense heat.of a sum- 
mer’s sun, but also from the rude gaze of the vul- 
gar. There were rose trees and woodbine cree ping 
over the windows, and filling the little parlor with 
a sweetness which was exhilarating and refreshing. 
A cottage ornamented with shrubbery and flowers, 
almost invariably gives me a favorable impression of 
its inmates—I feel that there I shall find minds cul- 
tivated and refined; pure, and exalted; hearts sus- 
ceptible of every kind, of every tender emotion. It 
is always assimilated in my mind, with the idea of 
virtue and of holiness—and I am sure whoever has 
seen this little cottage and its inhabitants, wust ac- 
knowledge that in one instance at least—outward 
appearances have proved a literal index of what was 
within, 

Deacon Delano had not always lived in that 
sweet little cottage; but he had always been an 
honest and industrious man. He had lived in sev- 
eral different places, but had never felt satisfied and 
happy,till he located himselfat H——. There are few 
country villages, where a man of Deacon Delano’s 
mind and temperament could feel happy—the envy, 
jealousy, rivalry, discord, and contention for which 
such places are often noted, had no charms for him; 
he was a peace maker, and determined to live in 
peace with all men. This was what induced him to 
go to H It was represented to him by a min- 
ister of the place, who was his intimate friend, as 
being a peaceable village. Hewentthereand found 
it so, and concluded to remain. Ina few months 
after, the little cottage which we have deseribed was 
to be seen as a monument of his perseverance and 
an ornament to the village. 

Deacon Delano was of a middling size, and for 
a person of his years remarkably erect—His coun- 
tenance had nothing in it which would peculiarly im- 
pressa stranger ; but there was an expression which 
the more you looked at him the more you would be 
astonished that you had not noticed it at first sight. 
It was a calm, collected, but cheerful expression, 
which told you at once of holiness, of happiness, 
and of heaven. His forehead was high and pale, 
and his blue eyes, and silvery hair, (for it could 
not now be called gray as it had been for thirty 
years before) gave him just that appearance which 
I have often imagined the sainted patriarchs to have 
had. Deacon Delano, as I have said before, was 
a married man; but he did not, like many in the 
world, choose a wife for her wealth or beauty, for 
she had neither; but she had what was infinitely pref- 
erable, she had piety; and it was for this he loved her. 
He married her too when she was young and desti- 
tute, and anorphan. Many of his friends ‘tried to 
dissuade him from it, because she was poor and 
friendless ; but no—he knew his duty better; and 
many thought the more he was advised to neglect 
her, the more he loved and valued her—not because 
he was obstinate, but because he knew a greater 
than they had said, the widow and fatherless should 
be provided for; and he thought too if he could be 
made instrumental in making an orphan happy 
while he was securing the approbation of his own 
heart and that of his God, it became not those 








around him to strive to prevent it—so he took the 
orphan to his own cottage, and cherished ber in 
his own bosom—and he never had cause to repent 
doing so, notwithstanding these friends in name for 
a long time avoided seeing or speaking to him, be- 
cause he chose not to follow their advice. 

“TI feel just as well pleased with you, my Sarah,” 
he would often say, ‘and J think sometimes more 
happy than I should be, were: you more caresssd by 
the worldly rich and idly great—for then you might 
be in-danger of imbibing some of their follies and 
faults. Itis well they donot trouble you with their 
unmeaning civilities, for then you would feel your- 
self obliged to return some of them, which wou!d 
be only wasting your precious time, which is now 
devoted to making your real friends comfortable and 
happy; and I am convinced that ere long, all who 
are now prejudiced against you will see and ac- 
knowledge their error. Then, my dear, you will 
appear more lovely in their eyes, as to all others— 
for having borne their ill-natured remarks and im- 
putations with meekness and submission, and for 
having behaved with equal propriety through good 
report and evil report.” 

Thus did this good man strive to console his 
wife, when she seemed melancholy and unhappy, 
at being the innocent cause of such a coldness as 
was manifested towards him by some who she 
knew had once been friendly. But this state of 
feeling soon passed away, and Mrs. Delano was 
acknowledged by every one to be an amiable, mod- 
est, sweet-tempered, and compassionate woman.— 
I had heard much of Deacon Delano and his wife 
in my childhood ; of their exemplary life, edifying 
conversation, and eminent piety,—but as my father 
resided at a great distance from them, I never ex- 
pected it would be my goed fortune to know them 
personally. It has proved differently ; I have not 
only seen them, but have resided a considerable 
time in their family, and long shall I remember that 
happy period, I think I can sincerely say I never 
saw such a constant exhibition of holiness in any 
other family, asin that; religion was there the bu- 
siness of life; every thing was transacted with a 
reference to eternity. Happy souls! I would often 
exclaim to myself, would*that I were as well pre- 
pared to enter the mansions of glory as yourselves ; 
I should care not how soon I might be called to 
leave this world for one so infinitely superior! 
Their happiest moments were those spent in prayer; 
and it was evident they did not pray merely because 
they knew it to be a duty, bot because they felt it 
to be their highest, their happiest privilege. One 
listening to them could not but feel that it was so; 
and like the prophet of old, did they three times a 
day pour out their souls before the Holy One of Is- 
rael, that the whole world might come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth as it is in Jesus. Jt was highly 
gratifying to thein to see the young walking in the 
ways of holiness, and often did they raise earnest 
petitions in their behalf which in several instances 
seemed to be signally answered. ‘There are some 
now resicling in the town of H—— who consider 
the prayers of Deacon Delano and his wife as in- 
struments of their conversion. ‘These worthy peo- 
ple had had three children but they all died in infan- 
cy, and at last they saw fit to adopt a niece when 
she was two years old, whose parents had a numer- 
ous family.—T his child they loved as their own— 
and well they might, for she was one of the sweet- 
est little creatures with which I was ever acqnaint- 
ed. She had a beautiful complexion, and a meek 
and pleasant temper. And this was not all, she 
had’a mind more active and retentive than most 





children of twice ‘her age. She learned in a few 
weeks, ‘several prayers for children—which she re- 








peated with every appearance of devotion, as her 
new parents had spared no pains to make her com- 
prehend the necessity of understanding and fecling 
what she uttered, and the sinfulnees of performing 
such a solemn. duty thoughtlessly, Beside these, 
she learned several hymns, which she often repeat- 
ed and sung before prayers. She was remarkably 
fond of singing, and would learn almost any tune 
after hearing it a few>times. 

Deacon Delano and his wife were heard to say— 
they were sensible they loved their dear child ton 
well ;—and it seemed impressed upon them that she 
would not long be spared to them; which was short- 
ly verified; for in ber fifth year she was attacked 
with a violent fever, from which she partially recov- 
ered, but was never afier able to leave her room.— 
As her strength diminished, her faith and hope con- 
tinued to increase, and a few moments before her 
death, she begged her friends not to weep for her, 
for she was not afraid to die ; and after kissing them, 
she raised her eyes a moment—her lips moved—she 
smiled—and died. Mrs. Delano was little Mary’s 
constant companion and nurse during her sickness ; 
but the care and anxiety was too much for her; it 
undermined her own health, and she survived only 
two years, after the death of her adopted daughter. 
I never saw Deacon Delano but once after the death 
of his two dearest friends.—‘* I am now left alone,” 
said he, ‘‘a pilgrim, and a stranger on the earth— 
but God has never forsaken me, though he has 
seen fit deeply to afflict me. ‘The cords which 
once bound me to this world are now severed, and 
I feel that my work is almost finished, and that I 
shall shortly follow those who have gone before to 
welcome me to my eternal home.” ‘‘ My dear 
young friend,” he added, ‘‘may you make one of 
that happy number who shall be ushered into the 
fold of the Great Shepherd, to go no more out for- 
ever.” He pressed my hand, while a tear glistened 
in his eye as I bade him farewell. It was the last 
—I returned to my home from which I had been 
several weeks absent, and ia a few months J re- 
ceived intelligenee that this saint had departed to 
his final rest. 

Dear reader, you will never see that good man 
in this world ; but if you would see him in anoth- 
er, and a better, live such alifeas he did; take the 
Saviour for your guide ; love your Bible; delight in 
prayer ; and verily, like him, you will receive a glo- 
rious reward, ors 








MORALITY. 








QUARRELLING. 


Edward asked his mother if he might go out to 
play. She said yes, and he ran into the yard. In 
one corner of it he had been making a little garden, 
and he had stuck little sticks all around it to make 
afence; so he went to see if his things were grow- 
ing. But when he got there, all his fence was pul- 
led up, and somebody had been treading down the 
little beds, and the seeds were all rooted out. 

Edwerd began to cry. ‘‘ What are you crying 
for?” said James, a little boy who used to play every 
day withhim. “If I knew who did it,” said Ed- 
ward, ‘*! would give it to him, that’s what I would.” 
“Would you?” said James, “ you are a great fel- 
low—then I did it, and if you do not give me that 
string, Pll'do it again.” ‘* Then take that,” said 
Edward, and he flew at James and struck him, and 
running to. the place where James’s kite was, he 
snapped the frame, and tore the paper as fast as his 
angry little hands would lethim. James cried and 
kicked him, and he struck James agiin—till his 
mother, who was at the window and heard it al}, 
came down as quick as she could, and parted these 
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wicked children. As soon as they could gettheir 
breath and speak, they both began to threaten and 
accuse one another, and Edward’s mother could 
hardly keep them from fighting again. 

“What would become of you, poor, wicked, 
miserable boys,” said she, “ if you should die while 
you are so full of spite and anger? 

“So wicked Cain was hurried on, 

“Till he had kill’d his brother.” 
And how do you know that you might not kill one 
another, dealing about such blows ?” 

“* He tore up my garden,” said Edward, ‘and 
he said he would do it again, so | struck him and tore 
up his kite. He shall not treat me so for nothing.” 

** And he took my string and | “ 

Stop, stop,” said Edward’s mother, ‘ I cannot 
bear to hear such wicked words. Are you the 
boys that have Testaments, and have read what 
the Lord Jesus says about such actions as these ; 
and how he treated wicked men who were whip- 
ping him and spitting upon him, and mocking him, 
and at last took his life? Oh, shame upon such 
behaviour !” 

Then she took the boys up stairs with her, and 
after saying more to them, and trying to make 
them feel how bad they had been, she kneeled down 
snd prayed that God would have mercy upon them 
tor Jesus’ sake, and not cut them down in their 
sins, but change their hearts. 

Edward aad James seemed to be sorry and 
ashamed, and then this good woman said, “I will 
tell you how a good man treated one of his neigh- 
bors that was unkind and spiteful to him. His 
horse had strayed into the road, and his neighbor 
pat him in pound, and when he met him, said, “1 
have put your horse in pound, and if I catch him 
in the road again, I'll do it again.” “ Neighbor, 
said the good man, “not long ago! looked out of 
my window in the night, and saw your cattle in my 
mowing ground, and I drove them out and put 
them into your own yard, and Pll do it again.” 
“This kind answer,” continued Edward's mother, 
“ did not lead to blows and wickedness, ‘but made 
the bad neighbor ashamed of himself, so he went 
and let the horse out, and paid the charges himself.” 

“There was also a good minister who was sit- 
ting at dinner ia company, and when a young man 
swore, & took God’s name in vain,told him how wick- 
ed it was, The young man was very angry, & threw a 
glass of beer in his face. The minister said nota word, 
but wiped itoffvery patiently. Aftera whilethe young 
man swore again,& again the minister told him of it. 
He threw another glass of beer in his face, and 
the minister took it meekly. ‘Then the young man 
was so ashamed that he came rourd the table and 
begged his pardon. And I might tell you, said 
the good: woman, of other servants of our blessed 
Lord Jesus, who forgave their enemies, and blessed 
them that hated them; but you can read of one 
yourselves, in Acts 7: 54—60.” 

Then the boys got their Testaments, and read 
that, and Math. 5: 43—45, and Eph. 4: 31, 32, 
which texts F hope all children will read and re- 
member. [ Western S. S. Messenger. 
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From the S.. 8.. Messenger. 
SOPHIA AND HER MOTHER. 

Sophia’s mother bid her bring the Bibla, as was 
her custom before she went to bed. My dear, said 
her mother, (looking earnestly at her,) what sinful 
thing have you done to day. that we must confess 
before God to-night? I believe, mamma, said So- 
phia, I have not said or done any thing wrong to- 
day. ‘Not done any thing—think for a few mo- 
ments,” and her mother began to turn over the 
leaves of the Bible and mark it in different places. 

Have you thought? said her mothes. ‘* Yes,mam- 
ma, but do not remember any thing amiss.” Then 
her mother began. to read in James, 2nd chap. 
“My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of per- 
sons. For ifthere come unto your assembly a man 


in alsoa poor man in vile raiment; and ye have; 


respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and | 


say unto him, Sit thow here in a good place; and 
say to the poor, stand thou there, or sit here under 
my footstool; are ye not then partial in yourselves, 
and are become judges of evil thoughts? Heark- 
en, my beloved brethren. Hath not God chosen 
the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom which he hath promised to them that 
love him? But ye have despised the poor.” Then 
her mamma read in other places. ‘* When pride 
cometh, then cometh shame, but with the lowly is 
wisdom. Every one that is proud in heart is an 
abomination to the Lord. Better is it to be of an 
humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide spoil 
with the proud. But the meek shall inherit the 
earth and shall delight themselves in the abundance 
of peace.” 

Sophia looked down and thought she must have 
done some very naughty thing, because her moth- 
er read such passages toher. Do you now remem- 
ber, my child, said her mother, how you behaved to 
a little girl who sat beside you in the Sabbath 
School this morning? you little thought that you 
were grieving your mother’s heart as well as great- 
ly displeasing God. Since your memory is so poor, 
I will tell you, for I too well remember the proud 
air with which you drew up your frock and moved 
from the little girl who had ona clean but patched 
frock and apron, and how you smiled and was pleas- 
ed, while Jane Somers was picking at the little 
girl’s bonnet and making sport of her poor clothes. 
My child had forgotten what I have so often taught 
her, that the Lord looketh on the heart and not on 
the outward appearance, and that perhaps he look- 
ed with more pleasure on the little girl in poor 
clothes than on any of you ; if we can judge by be- 
haviour, I would say she was one of the meek ones 
whom he loves; for she said her lessons better and 
paid more attention to what her teacher said than 
any of the children of the class—indeed she looked 
as if she pitied rather than felt angry with you. 
You may think this a little sin, but the Lord look- 
ed upon it with abomination. Then Sophia’s 
mother knelt with her and confessed this with their 
other sins, and desired that for Jesus’ sake they 
might be pardoned. Sophia wept and said she 
would love and respect those whom the Lord hon- 
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From the Youth’e Friend. 
THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 

Little Rose was alone in her mamma’s dressing- 
room.—‘* What was she doing?” ‘* Learning her 
lesson, I suppose, or reading some sweet story in the 
Bible, or some nice useful thing or other.” ‘ No; 
she was not doing this.” ‘Oh, then, perhaps she 
was at work, helping to finish something for her 
dear mamma, or making a cap or frock for a poor 
child.” ‘* No, no: it was none of these—you can- 
not guess it; and I must tell you: I am ashamed 
to say, that little Rose was standing admiring her- 
self in the looking-glass.” ‘‘ Oh dear! how vain 
little Rose must have been!” ‘‘ Yes; I am afraid 
she was so. She had heard some people remark, 
‘Rose is quite a beauty.—One praised her eyes, 
another her mouth—one took notice of her nice 
hair, and another of her red cheeks; and Rose was 
much pleased: and as she walked about the house, 
she said to herself,‘ { am a beauty—every body 
admires me ;’ and so she very much admired her- 
self.” 

‘* Now, was not Rose very silly? She had some 
wax dolls, a great deal prettier than herself, and 
she heard them called beauties too; and every thing 
that had been said about her eyes, and her mouth, 
and her hair, and her cneeks, might be seid of a 
doll. And Rose had many pretty toys, which she 
had thought much ofat first ; but after a little while 
she had broken them, or thrown them away, or 
forgotten them. And the silly people, who talked 
of Rose’s beauty, cared not a bit more for her io 











with a gold ring, in: goodly. apparel, and:there come 


fore the glass, how they would have laughed, 

should not you?” “ Why, no; I don’t think | 

should - have laughed; I should have been very 

much grieved.” ‘ Ah, yes; you are right. There 

was One looking at Rose, whom she did not think 

about—the Almighty God, who always sees what 

we do, and hears what we say, and knows what we 

think. Rose was proud; and God hates pride. 

The Bible says, ‘the proud he beholdeth afar off” 

—that is, he will not let them come near him, 

How dreadful! for if God dces not keep us near 

him, we are left in the power of the devil, to deceive 

and destroy us. It is also said in the Bible, that 

when the prophet Samuel made Jesse’s sons to 
pass before him, he saw one of them very beautiful, 
and he thought perhaps the Lord had chosen him. 
‘But the Lord said unto Samuel, look not on his 
countenance, nor on the height of his stature, be- 
cause I have refused him; for the Lord seeth not 
as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.’ So, 
when Rose was gazing at herself in the glass, and 
thinking of her beauty, the Lord was looking at her 
heart, and beholding her afar off; and poor Rose 
was more to be pitied than any humble child, whom 
the Lord loves.” 

Is any kind mother reading this to her little girl, 
and praying that the Lord may bless it to her? Oh, 
my dear child, remember what holy David says,— 
“f hate vain thoughts ;” and pray with all your 
heart that you may hate them too. 

Your bright eyes must one day be elosed in 
death; your pretty hair, and your rosy cheeks, 
will be turned to dust in the grave ;—but your soul, 
the part of you that thinks and understands, will 
not die. If God beholds you afar off, it will go to 
the dreadful place of punishment; but, ifthe bless- 
ed Jesus gives you grace to be, like him, meek and 
lowly of heart, to him it will go; and with him you 
will live for ever in glorious beauty—even the 
“beauty of holiness,” which cannot change nor 
fade away. 
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From the, Juvenile Miscellany. 
COUNT RUMFORD. 

Benjamin Thompson, afterwards Count Rum- 
ford, was born at Woburn in Massachusetts, in 
1753. No remarkable anecdotes are told of his 
boyhood. He had a great deal of ingenuity in in- 
venting new plays; and when he was engaged in 
anything that interested him, his whole face lighted 
up with eagerness. Whether he was employed in 
study, in work, or in play, he gave up his whole 
soul to it; and never left it till it was finished, 
This was the reason he became a great man. His 
father died when he was two or three years of age ; 
and his guardian resolved to educate him as a mer- 
chant. The lad never had any taste for this em- 
ployment. From the time he first began to under- 
stand books, he seems to have been in love with 
quiet studies; such as Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and particularly Mechanics. Perhaps this 
was one reason why he had such a mild temper, 
and kind disposition ; for books are very peaceful 
friends. When a man does business with other 
men, he may become angry, because they vex him, 
or injure him, or misunderstand him, or prevent 
his making money; but one cannot quarrel with 
books. He wasplaced with Dr. Hay, of Woburn, 
to finish his education, preparatory to becoming a 
merchant. Here he amused himself every leisure 
moment in making surgical instruments, which he 
finished with great neatness. At sixteen he was 
placed asa clerk in a store at Salem. He never 
appears to have been idle, while in this situation; 
but he was oftener found with his file, penknife, 
and gimblet, than with his pen. At one time, he 
thought he had discovered how to keep a machine 
perpetually in motion ; and he was so zealous about 
his scheme, that he travelled from Salem to Wo- 
burn in the night, to tell his plans to Col. Baldwin, 
an old schoolfellow and friend. He was likewise 
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particle of sand concealed among the ingredients, 
occasioned a sudden explosion, and his whole face 
was so terribly burned, that he was deprived of 
his sight for many days. 

Among other occupations, to which his. various 
mind was bent, he occasionally amused himself 
with engraving. He marked penknives for his 
friends, until he learned to use a graver so well that 
he undertook the task of engraving upon copper- 

late. His design was original, and was intended 
fora label to books. This little piece of work- 
manship was executed with much geatness & skill. 

It is not strange that the merchant grew tired of 
a clerk, who was active about every thing but his 
proper business. He returned to his mother at 
Woburn, and applied himself so closely to books 
that he injured his health. Some of his compan- 
ions pitied him, because they thought he would 
never attend to business, and would always keep 
himself poor. But though Mr. Thompson was 
averse to bustling employments, he had a very ac- 
tiveand ambitious mind: he never was willing to 
wastea moment. In 1772, he taught a school in 
Bradford, fora few months; and he afterward went 
to Concord, in New-Hampshire, for the same pur- 
pose. In this place he became acquainted with 
Mrs. Rolfe, a rich and lJady-like widuw, whom he 
afterwards married. He is said to have been 
manly and genteel in his person, and attractive in 
his manners. Probably he would have remained 
jn this country, and become as useful and eminent, 
as he was beloved, had not the troubles preceding 
the American Revolution had an unpleasant effect 
on his reputation and prospects. Mr. Thompson 
was averse to politics, and his countrymen thought 
he did not take sufficient interest in their opposi- 
tion to the English government; he was fond of 
parade and splendor; and that made them think 
he at heart favored the rich tories, whom they ha- 
ted, Mr. Thompson was aware that his country- 
men did not like him as well as they had done for- 
merly,and being doubtful whether the Americans 
would succeed, or not, he embarked for England, 
in October, 1775. He was received with attention 
and respect at London, and soon became a favorite 
acquaintance with the principal officers about St. 
James's. In 1780, the king appointed him Under 
Secretary of State, for the northern department; a 
lucrative office, well suited to his ambition. To- 
ward the close of the Revolution, he was appointed 
Colonel of a regiment in the queen’s loyal Ameri- 
can dragoons. He was ordered to New-York, for 
the purpose of raising his regiment; but the war 
soon closed, and he returned without effecting his 
object. His name is not at present so popular as 
most other great men, who were born among us; 
and the reason probably is, because he left his coun- 
tty in the hour of her greatest distress. However, 
he did so much good in other parts of the world, 
that we may forgive him for deserting us. Owing to 
some valuable improvements he made in the mili- 
lary establishments, the king of England conferred 
the honor of knighthood upon him. Soon after, 
he obtained leave to visit Vienna. When he ar- 
tied at Manheim, the Duke de Deux Ponts was 
reviewing his troops. Sir Benjamin Thompson 
was mounted on a large, beautiful, English horse, 
and clad in full British uniform. His fine appear- 
ance attracted the duke’s attention, and ke enter- 
ed into conversation with him. This accidental 
interview was the beginning of a lasting friendship. 
The duké gave him letters of introduction to his 
Serene Highness, the Elector, by whom he was re- 
ceived with much kindness. 

The poor in Bavaria, were at that time in a 
dreadful condition. Immense numbers of beggars 
infested the streets, and the public had provided no 
means of relief to the poor creatures. 

The rich gave them food, and sometimes money ; 
but Sir Benjamin Thompson resolved to do some- 
thing better for them; he gave them employment. 

f my young friends do not know it now, they will 
earn it, as they grow older, that to be good or.hap- 
Py, itis necessary to have something to do. The 
eggars in Bavaria had become wicked, because 
hey were idle. They wouldsend very little chil 





dren out into the streets half starved, and naked, 
to beg a money passengers; and if they did not 
return with as much as they expected, they would 
beat them unmercifully. Sir Benjamin Thomp- 
son once found a little child of five years old, sit- 
ting at the corner of the street, half naked, late at 
night, in the depth of winter. She was crying as 
if her heart would break ; and Sir Benjamin asked 
her what was the matter. ‘I am cold, and hun- 
gry, and afraid to go home,” said she ; ‘‘ my moth- 
er told me to beg twelve creutzers, and I have only 
been able to get five. My mother will certainly 
beat me, if I don’t carry home twelve.” Sir Ben- 
jamin knew it did no good to give money to such 
parents—that they would grow worse and worse, as 
long as they lived in idleness. ‘Therefore, he ob- 
tained land and money to establish a House of In- 
dustry. This building was fitted up, with neatness 
and comfort; and surrounded by.shops for carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, turners, weavers, saddlers, and 
every description of mechanics. As soon as the 
establishment was in readiness, the public officers 
went out into the streets, and collected all the beg- 
gars they could find. In less than an hour the 
whole city of Munich was cleared of vagabonds, 
and two thousand wretched beings comfortably 
provided for, and at the same time, made useful to 
the public. 

This benevolent institution made Sir Benjamin 
Thompson very popular. The poor were grateful 
to him, and the rich admired his activity and ener- 
gy. The government were willing to assist him in 
all his plans for public improvement; and his busy 
mind was always inventing something useful. He 
founded a Military Academy in Bavaria; suggest- 
ed many valuable improvements in agriculture ; in- 
vented the famous cooking apparatus, known by 
the name of Rumford’s; laid before the Royal So- 
ciety many excellent hints concerning various arts 
and sciences ; and converted a large hunting for- 
est into what was called “the English Garden,” 
studded with farms and cottages, and lakes. 

Few men have done so much to relieve the suf- 
ferings of mankind, as Sir Benjamin Thompson. 
The Bavarians almost worshipped him. In one of 
the public squares of the English Garden, they 
erected a splendid munument to commemorate his 
exertions for the public good. On one side, are 
two sculptured figures, representing plenty strew- 
ing the path of Bavaria with flowers; and on the 
other side isa bust of Sir Benjamin Thompson, 
cut in Bavarian Alabaster. In the year 1791, he 
was created a ‘‘Count of the Holy Roman Empire,” 
and honored with the order of the White Eagle. 
After he received the title of Count, he chose to 
take the name of Rumford, which was the former 
name of Concord, in New-Hampshire,—the place 
where he married, amd where his estates were sit- 


uated. 


In 1798, he received a formal invitation from the 
government of the United States to revisit his na- 
tive land; but he considered himself bound to 
spend his life in the service ofthe elector of Bavaria. 








RELIGION. 








From the New York Observer. 
THE METHODIST AND THE GLASS BLOWERS, OR 
RELIGION PROFITABLE FOR THIS WORKD. 

An English gentleman, in a letier to his friend in this city, 
just received, gives the following account of good effected in his 
vicinity many years since, by the labors of a Methodist preacher. 
Like the story of William and Cardus, which we insertcd a few 
weeks since, it is another proof that religion is profitable for this 
world as well as for the world to come. 

Many years since, at a clergy feast in ******, 
England, after the cloth was withdrawn and the 
wines had circulated freely, some of the clergy be- 
gan to abuse the Methodists, (a term by which all 
who cared for their souls, were stigmatised) calling 
them fanatics, enthusiasts, &c. A gentleman who 
was present, and had listened to the conversation 
with disgust, at length put a stop to it, by telling 
them they were abusing a set of men they knew 
nothing of—‘“* Many of you know,” said_he, ‘that 
I do not believe in your ‘lucrative fable,’ and 





therefore cannot speak from any sympathy with 
these persecuted men: but I should be the most un- 
grateful of mankind, if I sat here and heard men 
abused without cause, who have put more money 
into my pocket than I can well calculate. He then 
proceeded as follows :— 

** Many of you know that I have extensive glass 
works some miles distant, and employ a large num- 
ber ofmen. They were once the most unmanage- 
able of human beings. If I had any large and 
pressing orders for glass, I was obliged to conceal 
it from them ; for if they knew that I had several 
vessels here waiting for glass, they would frequent- 
ly, just as the metal was in fusion, and ready to be 
manufactured, one and all set off on a drunken frol- 
ick, and for many days my works stood still, while 
they committed every abomination they chose with 
impunity. Indeed, the whole neighborhood was as 
you would describe it in your technical language, 
a ‘Hell’ upon earth. 1 remonstrated in vain—I 
swore and cursed to no purpose; till their frolie 
was over, I could not prevail on a man to return to 
his work, however pressing my necessities were. 
They set all law at defiance. 

** In this state of things, one evening, a poor litule 
meagre old man, with his hair combed strait over 
his forehead, came to the works and asked permis- 
sion to preach to them, when their work was done. 
—‘ Preach—what does that mean?’ ‘ Talk to you 
about vour souls.’—‘ Souls,—we have got no souls 
here,—we are, one and all, jolly boys, determined 
to enjoy ecurselves, You have made a mistake; you 
have come to the wrong place.’ One of them call- 
ed out, ‘ Bring in the old fellow, and let’s see how 
he will roast in the annealing oven.’ Some of them 
laid hold on the man, but one stepped forward and 
said, ‘ Stop, lads, the old boy has done us no harm, 
and he who will harm him, must first fight me. Let’s 
hear what he has got to say for himself.’—To this, 
they all, after a while, consented. 

“They put a cask for the old man to stand on. 
He gave out a hymn, I think they call it, which he 
was obliged to sing himself, amidst much laughing 
and scoffing. Then he made a prayer—then took 
out of his pocket a Bible, selected a text, and preach- 
ed to them in such plain language, that they could 
understand. When all was over they began play- 
ing him tricks; but the one who befriended him at 
first stood by him, and said: *‘ What the old gentle- 
man has been telling us is, Ldare say, all very true, 
and no one shall hurt him while I have power to 
protect him.” Then turning to the old man, he 
said, ‘Father, when will you come again?’ Le 
fixed a day, and came according to his appointment. 
He came again and again, till he became such a 
favorite that they began to long for his appearance. 
After a while the works went on with order and 
regularity. 1 rode over some months since to give 
some directions, and swore at one of the men; an- 
other who heard the oath, pulled off his hat, came up 
to me respectfully, and said, ‘ Master, please to look 
at that there paper on the wall.’ What was my as- 
tonishment, when I read, 


* If any man in these works swears a profane oath, 
he is to forfeit six pence.” 


“Good, said I, very good,—call the clerk, and 
let him add, If the master swears, he shall pay half 
acrown. Here it is, lads.” 

‘If any man brings any liquor into these works, 
he shall forfeit six pence,’ and soon. 

** Now there is not a more orderly set of men in 
the kingdom. It is a pleasure to conduct the works 
—and you would eall the neighborhood a ‘Heaven’ 
upon earth. Now, till you can show me that you 
have by your preaching caused the drunkard to be- 
come sober, the adulterer to become chaste, and 
the profane man, moral, let me hear no more abuse 
of such worthy men.as the poor old despised Meth- 
odist.”” 

That race of the clergy and the infidel are gone 
to their account, and may the Lord have’ had mer- 
cy on their souls—a blessed change has taken place 
in the character of the clergy generally speaking, 
and the universities now teem with excellent young 
men training for the sacred office. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 








From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE KING-BIRD, 

Did you ever see a king-bird, my little friend? 
Did you ever hear your parents tell how it masters 
every other bird that flies? It is a little bird ;— 
when you first saw it, perhaps you would say, a con- 
temptible little bird. Yet, smail as it is, the largest 
hawk may well be afraid of it, and own its power. 
The great black crow, which one would think might 
almost swallow the king-bird alive, dares not stay 
in its sight. I do not know that even an eagle 
would be able to drive away the little thing. 

What makes a bird that is so small, so powerful? 
Its wisdom, and its quick and active motions. I have 
seen a awk fly over a hedge where a king-bird had 
its nest. Whether the little animal thought the 
bird of prey intended to rob its nest, and eat up its 
young ones, or whether it thought it safest to attack 
the great robber first, Ido not know; but in one 
instant, it left its nest, and as quick as thought was 
close upon the hawk. Do you think that it flew in 
front of the large bird, and attempted to conquer it 
by open force? No, no; it was too wise to act in 
that way. It knew too well what would happen if 
it had put itself in the way of the hawk’s sharp 
beak, or strong, sharp, hooked claws. The king- 
bird flew above the hawk, and then darted down, 
with its sharp little beak, sometimes upon the 
hawk’s head, sometimes upon its back, and some- 
times even on the tender parts of its body under its 
wings. It could not have done this if it had not 
been wonderfully active, for you may be sure the 
hawk tried with all its might to get away; but the 
king-bird flew so swiftly round about its enemy, and 
darted up and down so fast, that my eyes could 
hardly follow it, and it was impossible for the hawk 
to leave it behind. I did not see the end of that 
fight; but I am told, that the litle bird will teaze 
large birds in that way for an hour together. If 
they try to turn upon him, he will dart at their eyes, 
so that they are glad te hang their heads, and only 
strive to fly away. Ifthey alight upon a tree, he 
will sometimes settle on another branch above them, 
and wait till they again take wing. In this way he 
will go on, until he is sure that they are far 
enough from his nest, and too tired to do him any 
harm. This is a pretty history about the king- 
bird; but [ did not teff it merely to amuse you. | 
wish you to learn a lesson from it. 

Oh! but father says we must never quarrel, and 
the hymn says, 

** But children you should never let 
Such angry passions rise ;’’ 
and the Bible tells us “to love our enemies!” 

True, and I am sure that no lesson which I could 
teach you could be better than such advice. But 
it is not the quarrelsome behaviour of the king- 
bird that F wish youtocopy. The iittle bird knows 
no better way of defending its young ones, and is 
only doing its duty when it drives away the hawks 
and crows. But God has given you reason to per- 
suade; and has miade you able to overcome evil 
with good. 

What I wish you to notice is, the difference 
which is made by the way of doing a thing. Ifthe 


built standing very conveniently for him, possessed 
himself of it. The martin, seeing the usurper in 
her house, called strongly for help to expel him. A 
thousand martins came in full speed and attacked 
the sparrow; but the Jatter being covered on every 
side, and presenting his large beak at the entrance 
of the nest, was invulnerable, and made the boldest 
of them repent their temerity. After a quarter of 
an hour’s combat, all the martins disappeared. The 
sparrow seemed to think he had got the better, and 
the spectators judged that the martins had aban- 
doned their undertaking. Not in the least. In a 
few seconds they returned to the charge, and each 
of them having procured a little of that tempered 
earth with which they build their nests, they all at 
once fell upon the sparrow, aad enclosed him in the 
nest to perish there, since they could not drive him 
thence.” Could the martins concert this design 
without some medium equivalent to language ? 
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EDITORIAL. 








PROVERBS FOR YOUTH. 

In the last Companion we gave some account of 
Proverbs, particularly the Proverbs of Solomon. 
Many other Proverbs are true and useful ; but these, 
which ate given us in the Bible, should be all com- 
mitted to memory and treasured up in the heart. 
They are the sentiments of a very wise and observ- 
ing man, who had great experience of the ways of 
the world and of the dealings of God with men in 
his providence. They have also the sanction of 
the holy Spirit, and are a portion of the oracles of 
God. 

Hoping to excite more attention to this part of 
the precious Bible, we have selected some of the 
Proverbs and arranged them under different heads. 
Children can commit them to memory as we have 
placed them below; or they can take their Bibles 
and find the ohapters and verses where they stand 
there. They can recite them to their parents, or 
each other; and talk over the meaning of them, 
and how thepaytply to themselves and oiler people 
about them. 

A few of the aelections are taken from the book 
of Ecclesiastes, which was also written by King 
Solomon. ‘This book or treatise is not, strictly 
speaking, a collection of Proverbs or Maxims; but 
some of the sentences rather take that form, and 
may properly be used in the same manner. 

Lying and Deceit.—These six things doth the 
Lord hate; yea, seven are an abomination unto 
him: a proud look, alying tongue, and hands that 
shed innocent blood, a heart that deviseth wicked 
imaginations, feet that are swift in running to mis- 
chief, a false witness that speaketh lies, and him 
that soweth discord among brethren.—Hle that 
speaketh truth showeth forth righteousness ; but a 
false witness deceit.—The lip of truth shall be es- 
tablished forever; but a lying tongue is but for a 
moment.—Deéeit is in the heart of them that imag- 
ine evil; but to the counsellers of peace is joy.— 
Lying lips are abomination to the Lord; but they 
that deal truly are his delight.—A righteous man 
hateth lying; but a wicked man is loathsome, and 
cometh to shame.—A faithful witness will not lie ; 
but a false witness will utter lies.—A wicked doer 
giveth heed to false lips; and a liar giveth heed to 





king-bird were to attack the great, powerful hawk, 
clumsily and lazily, instead of driving its enemy 
away, it would become a prey itself.—It is the pow- 
er of wisdom and activity over mere size and 
strength, that you may learn from the king-bird. 
Never think that you cannot do your duty because 
you are not strong enough, or large enough, or 
have not time. Contrivance and exertion will do 
wonders. E. 
—-—e— 

The Language of the Brute creation.—Whether 
one beast is capable of forming a design, and com- 
municating its designs by any kind of language to 
others, we submit to the judgment of the read- 
er, afler giving the following insvance, which 
among others is brought as a proof of it, by father 
Bourgeant : 


“A sparrow finding a nest that a martin had just 


a naughty tongue.—A false witness shall not be 
unpunished, and he that speaketh lies shall not es- 
cape.—A false witness shall not be unpunished, 
and he that speaketh lies shall perish_—T he desire 
of a nan is his kindness, and a poor man is better 
than a liar.—It is nought, it is nought, saith the 
buyer; but when he is gone his way, then he boast- 
eth.—Bread of deceit is sweet to a man ; but. after- 
wards his mouth shall be filled with gravel—The 
getting of treasures by a lying tongue, is a vanity 
tossed to and fro of them that seek death.—A false 
witness shall perish.—Be not a witness against thy 
neighbor without cause; and deceive not with thy 
lips. —He that hateth dissembleth with his lips, and 
layeth up deceit within him. When he speaketh 
fair, believe him not; for there are seven abomina- 
tions in his heart. Whose hatred is covered by de- 


—— 


whole congregation. Whoso diggeth a pit, shall fall 
therein ; and he that rolleth a stone, it shall return 
uponhim. A lying tongue hateth those that are 
afflicted by it; 8 a flattering mouth worketh ruin, 
—Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kis. 
ses of an enemy are deceitful. 

Parental Correction.—[Children sometimes neeq 
correction from their parents, and are aptto think 
it is hard to suffer it. Let them read what Goq 
says about it.]—He that spareth the rod hateth his 
son; but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes, 
—Correction is grievous to him that forsaketh the 
way, and he that bateth reproof shall die.—Chas. 
ten thy son while there is hope, and let not thy soul 
spare for his crying.—Foolishness is bound in the 
heart of a child; but the rod of correction shal! 
drive it fat from him.—Withhold not correction 
from the child ; for if thou beatest him with the rod, 
he shall not die.—The rod and reproof give wis. 
dom; but a child left to himself bringeth his moth. 
er to shame.—Correct tby son, and he shall give 
thee rest ; yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul, 
The Consequences of Filial Obedience and Disp. 
bedience.—A wise son maketh a glad father; buta 
foolish son is the heaviness of his mother.—A wise 
son heareth his father’s instruction; but a scorer 
heareth not rebuke.—A wise son maketh a glad fa. 
ther; but a foolish son despiseth his mother.—He 
that begetteth a fool doeth it to his sorrow ; and the 
father of a fool hath no joy.—A foolish son is a 
grief to his father, and bitterness to her that bare 
him.—He that wasteth his father, and chaseth away 
his mother, is a son that causeth shame and bring- 
eth reproach.—Whoso curseth his father and his 
mother, his lamp shall be put out in obscure dark- 
ness.—My son, if thy heart be wise, my heart shall 
rejoice, even mine.—The father of the righteous 
shall greatly rejoice, and he that begetteth a wise 
child shall have joy of him. Thy father and thy 
mother shall be glad, and she that bare thee shall 
rejoice.—Whoso keepeth the law is a wise son; but 
he that is a companion of riotous men shameth his 
father.—Whogoloveth wisdom rejoiceth his father ; 
but he that keepeth company with harlots spendeth 
his substance. ‘The eye that .mocketh at his fath- 
er, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravensof 
the valley shall pick itout and the young eagles shall 
eat it. [ To be continued. | 








MISCELLANY. 








Mazims.—He who seldom thinks of heaven, is not 
likely to get thither; as the only way to hit the 
mark, is to keep the eye fixed upon it. 

Men are more civilized by their pleasures than 
their occupations. Business dispenses not only with 
ceremony, but often with common civility ; and we 
should become rude, repulsive, and ungracious, did 
we not recover in our recreations the urbanity which 
in the bustle of our labors we disregard. 








POETRY. 


LINES 
Addressed by the author to a little girl named Margartt. 
Margaret we never met before, 
And Margaret, we may meet no more : 
What shall I say at parting ? 
Scarce half a:moon has run its race, 
Since firet I saw your fairy face, 
Around this gay and giddy place 
weet smiles and blushes darting. 

Yet from my heart I freely tell 
I cannot help but wish you well. 





—s—— 





I dare not wish you stores of wealth, 

A troop of friends, unfailing health, 
And freedom from affliction ! 

I dare not wish you heauty’s prize, 

Carnation lips and bright blue eyes ! 

They speak thro’ tears, they breathe thro’ sighs! 
Then hear my benediction ; 

Of these good things be you possest, 

Just in the measure God thinks best. 


But little Margaret, may you be 
All that His eye delights to see ; 
All that He loves and: blesses ; 
The Lord in-darkness be your lights 
Your strength in sickness, shield in fight, 
Your health i 


th, your riches, and your might, 
Your comfort in distvesses ; 














ceit, his wickedness shall be showed before the 


The hope of-every future breath, 
And your eternal joy in death. 
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